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ESIDES acting as the official organ of the parent body in Britain, the Library 

Association Record has been in a unique sense a sounding board for the views, 

experiments and experiences of fifty years of world-wide librarianship, and we 
are happy to congratulate our distinguished contemporary on its Jubilee this month. 
Perforce, it has followed closely the vicissitudes of the Library Association, and still 
is handicapped by its multifarious obligations as house journal rather than professional 
periodical. The wider the interests of librarianship, the less easy must the Editor find 
it to stretch his limited paper allocation. It is a matter of congratulation that, despite 
the very real difficulties under which it has been produced in recent years, the Record 
has never forfeited the interest of the youngest junior assistant or the oldest Past- 
President. May its next fifty years be as distinguished as those which have just 
concluded. 


m * * 


We are happy to print on another page a New Year Letter from the Association’s 
President for 1949. An entry for Mr. Pearson in a Who’s Who of Librarianship would 
give the information that he is aged 32, married to a former librarian, and has two 
children. He has been on the staff of the Birmingham Public Libraries since 1933, 
excepting 64 years’ Army service, and has recently been appointed Librarian to the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning. Associated with professional! activities 
for many years, he has made his mark as Hon. Secretary of the Midland Division, 
1938-39 and 1946-48, and as Organising Secretary of the successful Birmingham 
Summer Schools of 1947 and 1948. He says of himself that he ‘* believes strongly that 
assistants should be both seen and heard, and that there is much to be done to improve 
everything connected with libraries and librarianship, and that there are far too few 
people seriously working for these improvements.” Having read his letter, we feel 
that colleagues will do all that they can during his term of office to remove much of 
the latter belief. 


ba * * 
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Criticism of the revised Library Association syllabus must necessarily wait until 
its details are available, but initial reactions to the published summary have been 
fairly uniform. They include approval of the reappearance of practical classification 
and cataloguing, and of the extension of bibliography to include (rather belatedly) - 
documentary reproduction in the Registration Examination, and a welcome for the 
division of English Literature into five periods in the Final. Comment has been 
reserved on Group D (vii) “* Literature of a Special Subject ” (Registration) and Part 3, 
“* Subject approach to the literature of the arts and sciences ”’ (Final), until it is known 
just what is comprised by these terms. 

One observation which may with justification be made now is that the lot of the 
Schools of Librarianship has been made no easier by the revision. The number who 
can offer a choice of tutor in parts 3, 4 and 5 of the present Final Examination is limited : 
to offer a similar choice to Registration candidates would appear even less likely. 
Yet it is but fair that “* special ” students should have comparable facilities with their 
colleagues in public libraries. It will be interesting to learn what are the Library 
Association’s plans in this direction. 


o* * * 


Prospective contributors to The Library Assistant will have been encouraged by 
the reference on page 232 of Boys will be Boys by E. S. Turner, to an article by Miss 
C. M. Stern on “ Bloods,” which appeared in this Journal in 1941. The number of 
correspondents who have drawn our attention to the passage leads us to the belief 
that most librarians have by now discovered the excellences of Mr. Turner’s book for 
themselves. Those who have not have but delayed a great pleasure for themsélves, which 
they should postpone no longer. 


& * * 


The advertisement which is quoted below has been sent by a colleague with the 
wry comment that it did not appear in a British periodical, but that he wishes it had. 
It comes from the columns of the Wilson Library Bulletin. 

Dan Cupid is running us ragged. We now need an experienced Children’s Librarian 
to head MAIN CHILDREN’S ROOM who likes variety and responsibility. Will do— 
story telling, book selection, community relations and assist in planning children’s activities 
for branch and county system. Weekly radio program. Must have good feet, a ready 
smile and facility to react to stimulating situations. Salary in accord with current trends. 
Apply, R. R. Munn, Akron (Ohio) Public Library. 


ca * * 


Members are reminded of the helpfulness to the Association of paying their Library 
Association subscription early in the year, and of opting for the A.A.L. in the appropriate 
space of the subscription form. Since the A.A.L. is financed by a capitation grant 
from the Library Association, membership of the Assistants’ Section can only be calcu- 
lated upon that option, and anyone failing to notify the Secretary of their wish to become 
or continue to be a member of the A.A.L. will cease to be a member forthwith. 
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THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT 
A New Year Letter from the President 


Dear Members, 

May I thank you for the honour you have bestowed on the Midland Division and 
me by electing me as your President for 1949, particularly as there are many others 
just as worthy of this high office. 

There are four thousand or more of you, and, unfortunately, on only three occasions 
in the year, at the Inaugural Meeting, at the Library Association Conference, and at 
our own Annual General Meeting, shall I have the opportunity of meeting you in 
any large numbers. However, I am always accessible by letter should any one of 
you feel disposed to write on any matters affecting the Association and its objects. 
Talking of the objects of the A.A.L:, have you read through the pamphlet Invitation 
and Opportunity? This was published not only to inform you of the past achievements 
and present work of the A.A.L., but to remind you that its future depends very much 
on what each of you care to put into the Association and its activities. The A.A.L. 
is wholly dependent upon efforts done in time snatched from leisure hours. The 
strength and the weakness of the Association lies in the fact that its work is done at 
all levels by honorary officers. This means that they bring to their work for the 
Association a burning enthusiasm and a strong sense of conviction, but it also imposes 
a limitation on what the A.A.L. can do. When one looks at the work done on the 
educational side—1,400 correspondence courses arranged in 1948 by Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin and 4,700 books issued, mainly by post, from the A.A.L. Library by Mr. Twaits 
—one marvels at what can be achieved by enthusiasm, however. 

It is not my object here to review the work of the past year, as that will be done 
in the Annual Report, but to invite you all to help the Association to achieve more in 
the coming year. The A.A.L. provides an opportunity for worth-while ideas to be 
brought forward, for complaints and grievances to be aired, for questions to be asked, 
right from the individual member to the Council Chamber at Chaucer House. How 
does it work? At each library, there should be an A.A.L. Representative to distribute 
The Library Assistant and information about Divisional activities and to look after 
membership matters at that library. This representative can (as can any individual 
member, for that matter) write to the Divisional Secretary to raise a question or to 
ask for some matter to be put before the Divisional Committee or a Divisional Meeting. 
The Division can pass the matter on in the form of a motion to the A.A.L. Council. 
On that Council is at least one Divisional representative who can put the viewpoint 
of the Division. If necessary, the A.A.L. Council can take the matter further and 
place a motion through its representatives (usually its honorary officers) before the 
Committees and Council of the Library Association. So, first of all, see that you 
have a keen representative at your library and then let your ideas or grievances be 
known. Do not be content just to air your views whilst checking the shelves or sorting 
the issue, and to ask rhetorically “‘ Why don’t they do something about it?” Start 
the ball rolling yourself ; at all levels there are rules drawn up to ensure that your views 
can be placed before a Committee or an Annual General Meeting. I hope to see in 
the coming year more motions from Divisions placed before the A.A.L. Council and, 
as a result, to see the A.A.L. Council resume its active interest in salaries and conditions 
of service. We have waited too long for other bodies who claim to represent the 
interests of our members in this particular sphere to act. 

I also hope to see all our proved Divisional and national activities continue with 
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greater success—meetings, one-day and week-end courses, summer schools, corres- 
pondence courses, and other educational activities, and A.A.L. publications, including, 
of course, The Library Assistant. 

Finally, may I wish all of you a happy and successful year in your chosen profession. 
The Association is as strong as ever ; its officers are ready to serve you. Can it help 
you? Can you do something for the Association ? 


Yours truly, 
WILFRED PEARSON, 


Council Notes 


R. E. CAVE, the President, was in the chair for the fifth and last Council meeting 

of the present session held on 3rd November, 1948. Before many of our 

members were born, certainly before the majority of us had entered the library 
profession, Mr. S. W. Martin was Honorary Education Secretary of the A.A.L. and for 
twenty years he has held this office and contributed more than any one man to the 
professional education and advancement of the library assistant. It was with pleasure 
that the Council decided unanimously to elect Mr. Martin to the Honorary Fellowship 
of the Association, and it is hoped that the certificate of Fellowship will be presented 
at the Inaugural Meeting. 

Arrangements are not yet complete for the Inaugural Meeting which will be held at 
Chaucer House during January. As soon as possible a full announcement of the 
programme will be made. : 

It was agreed that Mr. E. V. Corbett should give a paper on “ Library Administra- 
tion ” as the A.A.L.’s contribution to the Library Association Conference at Eastbourne 
in 1949. 

The Press and Publications Committee announced the forthcoming reprinting of 
Mr. Sayers’s pamphlets The Library Committee and First Steps in Annotation and also 
that they are reprinting the A.A.L. Library Catalogue and Mr. Hewitt’s Public 
Library Law. 

The Education Committee considered what immediate action was necessary to meet 
the revision of the L.A. examination syllabus and decided that they would circulate 
descriptive notes of the twenty-three reference books required for the Entrance 
Examination to all present and future students. Mr. Martin reported that there had 
been a good response to the committee’s appeal for tutors and the committee also 
decided to ask the Library Association to take further steps to ensure that lecturers and 
tutors in librarianship appointed by education and other authorities should be both 
qualified and competent. 

The Finance and General Purposes Committee considered the estimates for 1949. 
The Honorary Treasurer pointed out that it was increasingly difficult to avoid restricting 
national and divisional activities as the Association was handicapped by having an 
income fixed at 1929 levels. It was agreed that at the first opportunity the Library 
Association should be asked to increase the present capitation figure of 6s. per annum. 

The result of the election for National Councillors was announced : Miss D. Woolley 
(Gloucestershire) ; Messrs. E. V. Corbett (Croydon), R. F. Drewery (Hull), W. H. 
Phillips (Islington), and L. J. Shaw (Leyton) were the only members nominated and they 
were accordingly elected. 
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The Wessex Division had asked the Council to request the Library Association to 
make available examiners’ reports on individual students. After a lengthy discussion 
the Council decided that if the full examiners’ reports as at present compiled were made 
available, at a small charge if necessary, the case would be met and they have requested 
the L.A. to take this action. 

Our fifty-third year of Council and committee meetings came to an end with the 
Vice-President thanking the President and retiring members of the Council for their 
services during the past year. E. A. C. 


ROBERT COOPER 


Te death of Mr. Robert Cooper, Deputy Librarian of the Battersea Public 
Libraries until his retirement a short time ago, came as something of a shock 
to many of his contemporaries of the older generation of librarians, especially 
those in London, and to many members of the A.A.L. Robert Cooper gave long, 
devoted, whole-hearted and distinguished service to the Association ; in fact, it seemed 
to be his only hobby in life. He was first elected a member of the old L.A.A. Council 
in 1911, and continued a member of the Council both of the L.A.A. and under its changed 
title of A.A.L. until 1938—a period of 27 years—a record probably not surpassed, nor 
even equalled, by any other member of the Association. 

In 1922 he first took office, when he was elected Honorary Treasurer in succession 
to Mr. Frederick Hogg, and held the office until 1928. In that year, Bob Cooper, 
as he was affectionately known by his large circle of friends, was elected Vice-President 
and in 1929 President of the A.A.L., in recognition of the Association’s appreciation 
of the great debt due to him and of its confidence in him. During his year of Presidency 
it fell to his lot to sign, on behalf of the Assistants’ Association, the deed of union with 
the Library Association. 

It is doubtful if the A.A.L. has ever had a more ‘devoted, faithful, or enthusiastic 
member ; in all his 27 years’ membership of the Council he missed but few of its 
meetings. He had a vigorous mind, and if once convinced of the rightness of any 
course of action could not be persuaded to deviate from his course. In Council and 
Committee he showed powers of sustained and determined debate: on every subject 
he had worth-while views to express. Always forthright and outspoken, he often failed 
to please his opponents, but retained however their respect and regard. In the general 
meetings of the Association, in strange contrast, he rarely spoke, but when he did it 
was to add something valuable to the discussion. 

Most of his professional life was spent in the Battersea Public Libraries where 
during nearly 47 years he passed from grade to grade until he was appointed Deputy 
Librarian. To all who had the great privilege of knowing him and of enjoying his 
friendship, and above all of working with him on the Council of the Association, his 
sudden, unexpected, and lamented passing must come as a great personal loss and 
the cause of deep sorrow. The sympathy of all must go out to his devoted wife ; 
throughout the whole of Bob’s professional life she was ever his staunch and loyal 
supporter in all that he did for the Association, and never grudged one second of the 
many long hours he gave so lovingly to the L.A.A. and the A.A.L. és 

G. P. J. 
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A Microfilm Service for Public Libraries 
A. H. WATKINS 


“WT is certain that in future any library of standing will have a film reader and 
[ ou be ready to use every type of technical device to disseminate its material. 
The use of such devices should, therefore, be taught in courses on librarianship.” 
The Secretary of the Royal Society of Medicine, Mr. G. R. Edwards, expressed this 
opinion at a conference held in 1945 under the auspices of the ASLIB Microfilm Service. 
Most librarians, probably would agree with him. Yet, while the potentialities of the 
service and its probable influence on library development are obvious to a layman, 
as quoted above, not all librarians are aware of them. 

The British Standard 1371 : 1947, ‘“* Microfilm, readers and reels,’ contains the 
definition, “‘ A microfilm reader is defined as a projection device for showing a readable 
image of a microfilm usually on a self-contained screen.” It usually consists of a case, 
open on one side to make the screen in the base visible. The lamp, lens, and film are 
situated in the head above the case and can be revolved to bring the image, whether 
printed along or across the film, into the correct reading position. The image can be 
focused but does not require to be re-focused as one reads across or down the page. 
The device for turning the film on to the next page is very simple, so that the user can 
safely be left to operate the instrument. The screen can be raised at the rear so that 
the user can conveniently read the image from a sitting position. The British Standard 
“incorporates requirements similar to those given in the American Standards”, and 
contains recommendations, including the use of standard film sizes, viz., 35 mm. and 
16 mm., which will govern the development of readers for some time to come, so that 
existing readers are not likely to become obsolete. 

The advantages of being able to obtain a microfilm of any material situated in 
any part of the world for use in the reference library are patent to all librarians familiar 
with its use, yet in this country the man of science has been quicker to utilise the process 
than the public librarian, and ASLIB has organised a Microfilm Service. This should 
contain a warning for the public librarian, for unless this new means of documentation 
is used and developed, those requiring such a service may find an agency other than the 
public libraries to provide it, just as the special librarians felt obliged to found ASLIB. 
The countries not possessing large libraries, or a large literature, such as Sweden and 
Australia, have been quick to see the microfilm’s advantages, and UNESCO has 
allocated 48 microfilm readers to twelve war-ravaged countries to help to neutralise 
the loss of their libraries by using microfilms obtained from more fortunate countries. 
The system was used during the war to send information quickly to distant spheres 
of operation, e.g., the Royal Society of Medicine sent microfilms of the latest medical 
information by air to remotely placed doctors, who were supplied with microfilm 
readers ; this has led to a peace-time medical microfilm service in Britain. The French 
scientific library in London, Institut Frangais du Royaume-Uni, offers to obtain micro- 
films of articles from French periodicals not available in the library. The Recordak 
Division of Kodak, Ltd., have microfilmed The Times and claim that libraries filing 
the film can save 98 per cent. of the storage space required for the original. The idea 
has made great progress in the U.S.A., where the farmer in the Middle West can mail 
the symptoms of the malady attacking crop or cattle to the University of Chicago 
and receive by return air mail a microfilm of the appropriate page of a reference book, 
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which he can read at his local library, and then proceed to treat the malady, with a 
minimum of delay. 

The most obvious use of a microfilm service in public libraries would be an extension 
of the Regional inter-library loans, so that material, rare or unique and remotely situated, 
could be made available cheaply and quickly, microfilm being conveniently trans- 
portable by air, thus reducing the time taken in obtaining material, particularly from 
America. The stock of the British Museum could be made available to the nation 
instead of remaining the privilege of those with leisure and living in London. The 
contents of the rarest periodicals and newspapers, theses (including those unpublished) 
and manuscripts, could be used by those needing them in the library of their home 
town. It has been suggested that microfilm publication could overcome the danger 
of articles on the results of research being crowded out of our attenuated periodicals 
and also provide small editions of out-of-print books for which there is no general 
demand. The catalogues of our great libraries could be reproduced on microfilm, 
both for use in the libraries themselves and for reference in others. Libraries could, 
by making and using microfilms of their material for reference and loan, save wear 
and tear on the original, thus the small library could use microfilms of rare books in 
its local collection without risk to the original, and microfilms of local newspaper 
files would solve many a storage problem. 

The full development of the service must be limited by the present copyright law, but 
the photo-copying of periodical articles and small portions of books may be considered 
as a substitute for copying by hand. The eventual publishing of microfilm editions 
may lead to alteration in the copyright law, to meet the needs of the new medium. 

The general development of the service in Great Britain depends on microfilm 
readers being made available for use in libraries within reach of most of the population, 
and the speedy, cheap, and simple supply of microfilm of material required. The 
National Central Library would appear to have the necessary organization, and national 
and international connections, to provide a microfilm service for the country, by the 
arrangement of loans and the sale of microfilms, as well as by the formation of a central 
microfilm library. Another service would be the production of microfilm of material 
belonging to libraries which do not feel themselves justified in installing a camera, 
a service which could also be provided by the great public libraries for their own regions. 
If the advantages of the microfilm were thus to be organized and made available, most 
librarians would have no difficulty in persuading their committees to purchase readers. 

The scheme needs a champion in the public library world. Is this to be the Library 
Association or the National Central Library ?—or would the most fruitful course be to 
enlist the interest of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust ? 

In conclusion, I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. A. W. Smith, of 
Messrs. Wray (Optical Works) Ltd., and to the article by Mrs. L. Moholy, Director 
of the ASLIB Microfilm Service, in Nature for 12th January, 1946, and to the leading 
article in the same issue. 


Educational Developments in Kent Division 
NORMAN TOMLINSON 


N addition to the usual programme of meetings the Kent Division concentrated 
during 1948 on educational activities. Though correspondence courses are always 
vailable and are supplemented in some parts of the county by evening classes, the 
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Divisional Committee at the beginning of the year decided that there was much still 
7 —" in the educational field if students were to be given the maximum amount 
of help. : 

At the outset, note was taken of the Division’s strength, organization and peculiar 
difficulties. Kent is a large county with transport problems which make parts of the 
county somewhat inaccessible to others. Also there are certain natural groupings 
of towns, evidenced by the formation of the North-West Kent Library Group, and 
some towns such as Bromley and Beckenham which are geographically more associated 
with London than Kent. There are only 36 constituent libraries, many of them small 
urban libraries or county branches who do not find it easy to arrange for staff to attend 
meetings, schools, and the like. In addition the number of assistants studying for 
examinations is likewise small. 

Staff collections of professional literature are similarly limited in many libraries. 
To supplement the national loan resources it was therefore first of all desirable to 
record the resources of Kent. A Joint list of professional literature in the libraries of 
Kent was originally issued in duplicated form in 1938. This is based on the list of 
“* Suggested text and reference books” in the L.A. Year Book, and has recently been 
edited and re-issued in expanded form, with recent publications, to twice its former 
size, although no books on English literature, bookbinding, printing, paper making, 
publishing or book illustration have been included. The new edition will doubtless 
be kept up-to-date with annual supplements and regular cumulative editions. 

In addition to recording sources, the problem of assisting the student in his 
preparation for examinations was also studied. During the first year, which would 
of necessity be one of experiment, it was decided to arrange one-day schools and a 
week-end school. 

Kent has few systems with good representative reference libraries and reference 
work was an obvious choice for one-day schools. By the courtesy of the librarians 
concerned, two such schools were held in May, 1948, at Beckenham and Folkestone. 
This arrangement reduced travel to a minimum and each school was enthusiastically 
attended by approximately 30-40 students who included Entrance, Registration, 
Final and even non-examination students who wished to “ brush up ” their librarianship. 

There are of course possible variations of this idea and consideration might also be 
given to similar study sessions on local history collections, work with children, etc. 

The disadvantage of the one-day school, is obviously the limited time available, 
particularly in revision for a particular examination where the whole syllabus has to 
be covered. Recognising this, the Kent Divisional Committee arranged a residential 
week-end school as revision for the November, 1948, Entrance Examination, and 
this was held at the Y.M.C.A. College for Adults at Glyn House, Broadstairs. 
Altogether 17 students attended, but this number was only possible with support from 
the South-Eastern Division. Several reasons may be advanced for the low attendance— 
small membership in Kent, a first experimental school, difficulties in obtaining leave of 
absence, catering only for Entrance candidates who might not be able to afford 
residential fees, the remote geographical situation of Broadstairs. Some of these 
difficulties can easily be overcome; e.g., a combined Entrance/Registration school 
may possibly be held this year. 

In planning it was obvious that the financial problem was most important. An 
approach was made to Kent Education Committee who very kindly agreed to sponsor 
the course with £15 guarantee. This ensured the payment of residential fees and 
travelling expenses of four tutors and an organising secretary (an essential arrangement), 
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the printing of programmes, and a margin for postal expenses. As the Kent Education 
Committee also makes a grant to the Y.M.C.A. College, the residential fees are small— 
30s. for a single room or 25s. for a double room inclusive for the week-end. No 
additional tuition fee was charged. 

Tutors were appointed by the Division on the basis of one for each of the four parts 
of the Entrance Examination and in a combined Entrance/Registration school it would 
still be possible to limit the tutors to four. In addition to formal instruction, a 
collection of library bulletins and photographs was displayed and, on one evening, 
library films were shown. 

The main tuition problem was deciding what instruction could actually be given. 
With a maximum of eight hours on a revision basis it was decided to concentrate on 
the examination itself, with suggestions for subject approach, the slightly different 
phrasing of questions and the implications thereof, common errors, selection of material 
in questions of wide scope, etc. Tutors were quickly able to overcome “ arrival 
shyness ”’ by the unusual technique of post-dinner confessions of youthful professional 
indiscretions so that, in class, students were soon at home and voicing their preblems. 

A minor problem was arranging for a supply of “ the more important reference 
material ” to be available for use by students during the week-end. In this matter the 
assistance of nearby librarians of Margate and Ramsgate in supplementing the College 
library was gratefully acknowledged. 

Undoubtedly the week-end school was an unqualified success to which the comfort 
and amenities of Glyn House contributed not a little. 

The Kent Division, having issued its Joint list and arranged its schools, felt that in 
one more particular it was possible to assist the student still further. As a medium for 
his problems and expressions of his opinion on local professional affairs it was decided 
to publish a bi-monthly News Sheet. As Divisional funds would not permit printed 

«format, this has been guaranteed on an advertisement basis and the first number has 
now appeared. 

The past year has therefore been one of very considerable activity which coincides 
with the transfer to Divisional secretaries of much work which was normally done 
centrally in connection with membership, distribution of the Assistant, and of election 
papers. Possibly with the increase of the Divisional Secretary’s work, it may be 
necessary in future to appoint one member of the Committee as Divisional Education 
Officer since it seems undesirable to allow excellent educational work to lapse for want 
of an organiser. 


Students’ Problems 
A. J. WALFORD 


STUDYING FOR THE REGISTRATION EXAMINATION : NEW MODEL 


HE revised syllabus of the L.A. examinations, which is to take effect in 1950, 

will by now have been anxiously scanned and digested. The ampler scope of 

its provisions will be particularly welcome to the assistant in the specialist 
library; the fellowship is no longer a qualification merely for those who work in 
public libraries. Two points of detail are noteworthy. One is the appearance of a 
practical classification and cataloguing paper in the Registration—something which 
has been overdue ; the other is the expansion of the Final Bibliography and Book 
Selection paper into two papers, in line with the Registration. 
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Those who are embarking on the Registration syllabus need no reminding that 
“ after January, 1951, in all cases the whole examination must be taken at one sitting.” 
This assumes that, by then and in the normal course of events, the student will be 
able to go to a whole-time school of librarianship for a year’s course in the subjects 
concerned. 

The prospect opened up by this new method of large-scale professional training 
should be reassuring to many, and an enthusiastic correspondent, his examination days 
apparently well behind him, has written to me on the subject in terms both lively and 
practical. He recalls the drudgery which used to obtain when one studied for the 
L.A. examinations. It meant “ no leisure, rushed meals, strained eyes, and a fat 
head for the assistant ; with a tired staff, overstrained and out of touch with life, for 
the employer.” (There is more than a shade of overtoning here, but no matter.) 

Even so, the new method of studying involves a sacrifice which needs careful thought : 
you will receive no salary during that period of ten months spent at a school of 
librarianship. But, puts in my correspondent, “‘ lest you should feel that this is beyond 
you, because you are too poor to lose ten months’ pay, let me remind you that 
thousands of boys and girls have passed through our universities with the aid of 
scholarships, and that the 1944 Education Act makes it possible for you to attend a 
* whole-time school of librarianship by the same means.” 

His advice on ways and means is as follows : ‘‘ Write to the School of Librarianship 
of your choice and book a provisional place. Next apply to your Chief for leave of 
absence without pay (Yes ! you can do this—your Authority is empowered to grant 
such leave, if you are employed in a public library. Other employers also lend a kindly 
ear to such requests), and to your local Education Officer for a Higher Education Grant 
(Major County Award, in the County of London).” 

The time factor is important, without being overriding. Although the new method 
of training will result in the telescoping of two or three years’ study into a single year, 
there is no good reason why you should rush matters or apply at once for a place at a 
school of librarianship for next September. As my correspondent remarks, there are 
other years ; and there is also the point that age limits might well be imposed by the 
Library Association as part of the qualifications for Chartered Librarian. You are, 
after all, planning a 40-years’ career and it is often the variety and depth of the 
experience gained during the first 10 years which decides on your eventual achievement. 
To attempt to get the examinations over and then forget all that you acquired in 
studying for them is no real preparation for the fuller career. The newcomer to 
librarianship, particularly, needs to have something like a five-year plan. He must 
remember that the qualification for admission to a School is the passing of the Entrance 
Examination. ‘“ There is no point in going to a school too early : 20 years is a good 
age ; younger than that you will find the subjects rather beyond you, unless you are 
exceptionally good.” 

Like Robinson Crusoe, my correspondent resorts to a mental balance-sheet which 
leaves him wishing that he could take the examinations again under the new conditions : 
Credit Debit 
Higher Education Grant, accord- 

ing to family means. 


Time spent at school counted as No salary for ten months. 
approved service. 
No burden of part-time study. Loss of a year’s experience. 


Continuous course of tuition. 
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Credit Debit 
Interchange of ideas with exper- 
ienced tutors and with assis- 
tance from other systems. 
Accessibility of text-books. 
Corporate life and a sense of 
unity of purpose. 
More leisure for self-culture. 
Those who were in two minds over this important issue may now, it is hoped, be 
able to plan with more confidence. 


A.A.L. Correspondence Courses 


Excellent results have again been achieved in the June, 1948, examinations. An 
analysis of the returns shows that, of students taking the examinations after taking a 
correspondence course, 73% were successful. 


Detailed figures are as follows :— 





Completed 
No.of courseand Passes Failed Referred % of 
Students sat for Passes 
exam. 

Entrance 161 99 81 18 — 81:8% 
Registration 159 56 32 23 1 571% 
Final 77 34 2 9 —_— 713:5% 

Total 397 189 138 50 1 73% 








This pass rate is considerably higher than the 58-5% average for all students taking 
the examinations. 

When the detailed figures were disclosed at the last Education Committee special 
mention was made of the ten tutors whose students achieved a 100% pass rate. 

These results again reinforce the view which has been expressed time and time again 
that if students persevere with their courses, once having embarked on them, they 
have an excellent chance of success. 

Concern is felt at the poor results shown in the Registration examination, and it 
would appear that assistants, having passed the Entrance examination, are under the 
impression that the Registration examination, taken part by part, is equally easy. 
Bitter experience of failure after inadequate preparation often sours ambition for an 
assistant who, with careful preparation, would be quite capable of passing this 
particular examination. 

Again tribute must be paid to the tutors who, despite the discouragement of students 
failing to finish courses, retain their enthusiasm and zeal and achieve the splendid 
results outlined above. 

One last word: the calculations on the pass figures show that the student working 
without the benefit of a course, other than a student at the full-time schools, has a very 
poor chance indeed of passing the examinations. 
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Correspondence Courses in the sections mentioned below will be arranged to run 
from April to June of the following year, and from November to December of the 
following year. The Courses, conducted under the auspices of the A.A.L. (Section of 
the L.A.), comprise ten monthly lessons, consisting of a prescribed selection of technical 
reading, hints and advice on study and practical work and questions or subjects for 
essays upon which the tutor will write comments or corrections. 

The subjects treated and the respective fees are as follows :— 

Entrance Examination.—The Course covers the whole of the L.A. requirements for 
this examination. Fee, £2 10s. Od. 

Registration Examination —Group (a) (i) Classification—Fee, £1 15s. Od.; (ii) 
Cataloguing—Fee, £1 15s. Od. Group (6) (iii) and (iv) Bibliography and Assistance to 
Readers in the choice of books—Fee, £2 10s. Od. Group (c) (v) Library Organization 
and Administration—Fee, £1 15s. Od.; (vi) History of English Literature—Fee, 
£1 15s. Od. 

Final Examination.—Part 1, Bibliography and Book Selection—Fee, £2 Os. Od. 
Part 2, Library Organization and General Librarianship—Fee, £2 Os. Od. Part 3, Library 
Routine and Administration: (a) Public Libraries—Fee, £2 Os. Od.; (6) University 
and College Libraries—Fee, £2 Os. Od.; (v) Special Libraries and Information 
Bureaux—Fee, £2 Os. Od. Part 4, Literary Criticism and Appreciation : (a) Modern 
Literature—Fee, £2 Os. Od. Part 5, Specialist Certificates : (c) Advanced Classification— 
Fee, £1 15s. Od. ; Advanced Cataloguing—Fee, £1 15s. 0d. ; (d) Historical Bibliography 
—Fee, £2 Os. Od. 

Non-members of the Library Association are charged double fees. 

Students wishing to enter for a Course must obtain an application form from and 
send it (together with the appropriate fee) to the Joint Hon. Education Secretaries, 
Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, London, S.E.24. Applications must reach the above 
before 20th March and 20th October for the April and November courses respectively. 

Important.—Before entering for a Course, students are particularly advised to make 
themselves familiar with the regulations governing the examination, as printed in The 
Library Association Year Book. Any queries concerning the examinations or the syllabus 
should be sent direct to The Library Association and not to The Association of Assistant 
Librarians. 


Correspondence 


EMIGRATION 


Mr. C. R. SANDERSON, Chief Librarian, The Public Library of Toronto, Canada, writes : 


“Several young librarians have recently come to Canada from England and I 
know of several others who are considering coming. It should be known that conditions 
in librarianship are somewhat different from those in Britain. 

“Ontario, the province with by far the largest number of public libraries, has 
what amounts to compulsory certification of librarians. Certification is not legally 
compulsory, but the government grant to libraries is based in part on the number of 
certificated librarians on the staff of a library. For example, a library receives an 
annual grant of 
$600 for each grade A certificate 
$500 for each grade B certificate 
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$300 for each grade C certificate 
$150 for each grade D certificate 
$100 for each grade E certificate 


In effect, therefore, these grants enable public libraries to employ certificated librarians 
at no extra cost to the libraries themselves. Take Grade B, which is the most general 
grade. The qualifications are the possession of a B.A. plus a B.L.S. (Bachelor of 
Library Science), with the diploma of the University of Lond. .: Library School or the 
diploma of the Library Association (F.L.A.) accepted as the equivalent of a B.L.S. 
Salaries are not out of line with these qualifications. The Toronto Public Libraries 
have an initial salary of $2,000 a year. But a grade B certificate is the minimum 
qualification for staff entrance. 

“In Toronto there is no staff grade below this except that of ‘ assistant’ where 
the present salary bracket is $1,100-$1,500 a year. Some recognition of any previous 
experience is given by a slightly higher initial salary, but there is no promotion from 
‘ assistant ’ to ‘ librarian’ until and unless the qualifications for a grade B certificate 
are obtained. 

“There are two Library Training Schools in Canada, one at the University of 
Toronto and one at McGill University (Montreal). The requirement for entrance to 
the full course at either of them is prior possession of a university degree. 

“The University of Toronto Library School will this year open a ‘diploma’ 
course (not carrying the B.L.S.) for which the entrance requirement is senior matricula- 
tion. The diploma will entitle the holder to a grade C certificate, and, under present 
conditions of shortage of librarians, the holder would doubtless be able to obtain an 
appointment in one or other of the smaller public libraries, but salaries would be lower 
than in the larger libraries. All these courses (B.L.S. and ‘ diploma’) occupy an 
academic year, roughly from October to June, and it should be understood there is 
no other method of ‘ qualifying ’ except by working as an ‘ assistant’ at an assistant’s 
salary and taking the (British) Library Association examinations and obtaining the 
F.L.A. Even this would produce only a grade C certificate unless accompanied by a 
university degree. 

“ British Columbia has a somewhat similar certificate plan. 

“Working conditions are good. Toronto and some other places have a 5-day 
week of 373 hours; Toronto has a contributory pension plan (not so generous as 
British plans) ; 4 weeks summer vacation ; 18 days sick leave per year, unused sick 
leave being cumulated annually ; and (an interesting recent innovation) a ‘ cumulative- 
sick-leave-grant-on retirement’ which entitles everyone to a cash grant on retirement 
for any cumulated and unused sick leave up to six months at current rates of pay. 

“ But it is only common justice to point out that the qualifications for librarianship 
must be kept clearly in mind by anyone thinking of emigrating. They cannot be 
side-stepped. 

“Of course some special libraries are not so exacting. But vacancies in special 
libraries are not very numerous or easily found.” 


TUTORS 


Mr. J. A. Burnett, F.L.A., Deputy Borough Librarian, Battersea Public Libraries, 
writes : 

“I see that at the last meeting of the A.A.L. Council, concern was expressed at 

the number of vacancies for tutors in the correspondence courses. I would like to 
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make a suggestion which might help to remedy this state of affairs. The obvious 
incentive—higher fees—may be ruled out on financial grounds, but I think that some- 
thing could be done to ease the work involved. I refer to the compilation of the 
course, which is at present left to the tutor’s initiative, apart from a brief outline 
supplied by the section editor. It may have been good policy in the past not to have 
standardised courses, but if tutors willing to spend the large amount of time needed 
for research and compilation are not forthcoming, would it not be worth considering 
the advisability of having a series of ‘model’ courses drawn up by the Education 
Committee, complete with specimen sets of questions and reading lists. In practice 
these courses need not be rigidly adhered to—much better not—but they would serve 
as a basis and save prospéctive tutors, who might be willing to correct and comment 
on students’ answers, a great deal of duplicated effort, and still leave opportunity for 
individual aberrations or up-to-date improvements. 


On the Editor’s Table 


TAYLOR, MARGARET S. Fundamentals of practical cataloguing. 1948. (Allen & Unwin, 8s. 6d.) 

The best part of this book is the direct approach to simple, practical cataloguing. With relentless 
insistence upon the need for accuracy the writer takes the student through the successive steps in the lay- 
out of various types of entry. Advice is given on the exact ruling of the card and each part of the entry 
is critically examined. Miss Taylor’s book will be of great value to students studying for the examination 
in Registration Cataloguing, but the singular pre-occupation with simple detail is not entirely successful. 
Commentary upon the rules is sometimes superficial and the meagre contribution on subject headings is 
disappointing. 

The writer is to be congratulated upon her clear exposition of the various types of catalogues and 
many tutors will note with relief that the “‘ see also” reference is omitted from the subject index of the 
classified catalogue. It is, however, unwise to describe Cutter’s rules for subject entry as “‘ old fashioned ”’ 
without making a fuller contribution to the most difficult part of cataloguing. 

So much has been said in this book of the necessity for accuracy that one may be pardoned for referring 
to slight divergences of practice in some of the examples. For instance, the example on page 30 separates 
the author’s name in the title with a full stop (viz.,. By John Stuart Mill), while on pages 57 and 101 
an alternative form is used (viz., , by ..-.). Another major failing is the lack of an index. 

A useful little book—but the title hangs loose around it like a giant’s robe. S. J. B. 


BEDWELL, C. E. A., Ed. Manual for hospital librarians. 1948. (Library Association, 10s. ; 8s. 6d. 
to members of L.A. or Guild of Hospital Librarians.) 

Dr. O. W. Roberts, Medical Superintendent of Dulwich and St. Francis Hospitals, and Mrs. N. 
Mackenzie, lecturer to the Royal College of Nursing, have contributed two excellent chapters to this 
Manual on the types of patients and the effect on them of hospitalization, and on the psychology of 
patients and the way in which the librarian should meet them, respectively. One cannot help but realise 
therefore that there can be no set ideas of what patients should read, and, further, that book selection 
together with the method of approach and assistance to the patient as a reader are the most important aspects 
of the work. 

Twenty-four out of one hundred-and-twenty are too many pages to devote to a chapter on hospital 
administration (now also out of date in many respects) when other subjects covered are, approach to the 
patient, enlistment of voluntary service, features of the hospital library, co-operation, book selection, 
and hospital libraries of the future. Most of these chapters, however, are so inept and elementary that 
one cannot recommend the book either to students or to those wishing to organize hospital libraries. 
Reorganization under the new Health Act and the consequent possibilities for new relationships with 
Public Libraries are not mentioned. Most of the voluntary “librarians” (surely a misnomer ?) have no 

- idea of what is required of them. They appear to think they are addressing a propaganda meeting to 
obtain voluntary help. One cannot imagine how such writing can pass in an official publication of the 
Library Association. 

Of the professional librarians Mr. Stokes shows clearly that he has no first-hand acquaintance with 
the work. He fills a deal of space with an “essay” on library rooms (not mentioning the types of 
hospitals to be catered for, and consequently being most misleading), reading lists, catalogues, charging 
systems, etc., so that no glimpse of the body, leave alone an inspection of the features of the library, is 
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obtained. Most of this contribution could be criticized sentence by sentence so that one hardly knows 
where to begin. But when he suggests that the small metal plate of the Dickman charging method could 
be made “‘ a permanent content of the locker beside each bed” I would only ask him how often he has 
sorted out a patient’s locker, particularly a child’s, to find a book! Does he think these lockers have 
shelves, pockets, etc? When there is a perfectly simple book-charging method why suggest something 
complicated? Again, on the subject of patient’s requests does he know that they usually define the 
particular ¢ype of, for instance, historical novel they require? Many years on the mechanics of issuing 
and discharging at the counter, blinds assistants to the infinite variety of readers’ needs in novel-reading. 

Mr. Vollans, for no clear reason, gathers material for book selection from a Middlesex reading survey 
and attempts to tell us what patients will, or will not, read. Does Mr. Cartledge really mean that the 
issues at the Sheffield City General Hospital during a daily three hours are 60 to 80 volumes; surely 
this is very low? 

The new edition, of which the editor wrote as a possibility, will require almost complete re-casting 
with additional material and new contributors to make it worth publication by the Library Association. 


M.G.HS. 


BAGLEY, WM. A. Facts and how to find them: a guide to sources of information, and to the method 
of systematic research. 3rd edn. 1948. (Pitman, 7s. 6d.) 


This is a book which will annoy the accurate mind of the reference librarian—but that should not 
prevent his buying it. There are few enough popular guides to the resources of reference books and 
libraries, and this is one of the most readable of them all. Mr. Bagley has a happy style which retains 
one’s interest throughout, and he makes light of mentioning at least five hundred basic reference works 
in a little over one hundred pages. In spite of the assurance of the preface, it is hard to believe that 
much revision of publication details has been done when we are told of “‘ the Art Index (American), 1941, 
with earlier (1930) and, no doubt, later editions,” and when it is implied that the latest edition of Ulrich 
is the “‘ third edition, 1938,” and of “‘ Who’s Who in the Theatre” is the “ ninth edition, 1939.” But 
there is so much common-sense advice about books which every librarian would like his readers to accept 
—e.g. (page 111), “‘ There are certain reference books which bear the date of the latest printing (say, 
1938) but which prove on investigation to have been last revised in 1909! Distrust these books *"—that 
the defects can safely be overlooked in favour of an amusing and enthusiastic piece of writing. When 
the next edition is prepared it is to be hoped that each reference will be carefully checked, and that the 
index will be extended to include all the many important works mentioned in the text. 


* COLOPHON ” 


JOECKEL, CARLETON and WINSLOW, AMY. National plan for public library service ; prepared for 
the Committee on Postwar Planning of the American Library Association. 1948. (Chicago, A.L.A. $3.) 

An interesting parallel could be drawn between this book and the McColvin Report, inasmuch as it 
also is an individual finding, prepared on behalf of the Library Association of its country, and covers 
similar ground in many instances. In emphasis, however, and in detail, they differ considerably. The 
survey of actual conditions is reduced in the American book to a single, brief chapter, though the material 
it contains had been prepared for a separate volume, and while the suggestions put forward follow similar 
lines, only the broad outlines are suggested here ; there is none of the categorical proposals made in the 
British report. 

The plan put forward indicates clearly a large and growing réle for agencies beyond the library. 
Advocates of government grants and inspection in Britain will be interested in the part it is suggested that 
a Federal Library Agency should play in developing library service to a high level of coverage and 
efficiency, in the proposals concerning State Libraries and their integral part in the scheme, and in the 
important contribution which it is proposed should be made by the Library of Congress and the American 
Library Association. In the light of the British reaction to recent ideas about library areas, readers will 
note with interest the six alternative forms of organization put forward to replace the present 7,500 separate 
libraries by 1,170 closely integrated units. The staffing, stocking and housing of these libraries, and the 
costs involved, are visualized in broad, courageous terms, and if realized should go far towards achieving 
the “ Four Year Goals,” recently announced by the American Library Association. 

To the extent that librarianship is internationally interdependent, this study of needs and provision 
is of value, as well as of deep interest, to librarians everywhere, being based on ideas of universal application, 
Students of current trends in library organization will discover much that is familiar, but accentuated by 
contrasts in size and distance. With a plan such as this to inspire them, and unity of purpose to support 
it, American librarians will find in the bold vision of their Association a blueprint for a service beyond 
anything imagined before. J. F. W. B. 
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